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Notes. 


THE PRINCES OF WALES. 


Tae fact of the heir apparent to the throne, 
who was born on the 23rd of June, 1894, 
being created Prince of Wales, should have 
a record in ‘N. & Q.’ The announcement 
was made in an extraordinary edition of 
The London Gazette of Thursday, the 23rd 
of June, as follows :— 

‘“*The King has been pleased to order Letters 
Patent to be passed under the Great Seal for 
creating His Royal Highness Prince Edward 
Albert Christian George Andrew Patrick David, 
Duke of Cornwall and Rothesay, Earl of Carrick, 
Baron of Renfrew, Lord of the Isles and Great 
Steward of Scotland, Duke of Saxony and Prince 
of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, Prince of Wales and 
Earl of Chester.”’ 

The Daily Telegraph on the same day 
gave such a concise list of all who have 
borne the title that it should find a place 
in ‘N. & Q.” for permanent reference :— 
Edward (1284-1327). 

Born at Carnarvon. Created Prince of Wales in 


February, 1301. Became Edward II. in 1327. 
Murdered at Berkeley Castle. i 





Edward of Windsor (1312-1377). 

There is no documentary evidence of his 
investiture as Prince of Wales, but it is believed 
to have taken place during the Parliament of 
York in 1822. Became Edward III. in 1327. 


Edward of Woodstock, the Black Prince (1330- 
1376) 


Created Prince of Wales 1343, ‘‘ par assant de 
touz les grauntz d’Engleterre,” during the 
Parliament of Westminster. he flower of 
English chivalry. He predeceased his father. 

Richard of Bordeaux (1367-1399). 

Created Prince of Wales in 1376, on the death 
of the Black Prince. Became Richard II. in 
1379. 

Henry of Monmouth (1387-1422). 

Son of Henry IV. Created Prince of Wales on 
Oct. 15, 1399, at the age of 12, and became 
Henry V. 

Edward of Westminster (1453-1471). 

Son of Henry VI. Created Prince of Wales in 
_ first year. Killed on the field at Tewkes- 
ury. 

Edward of the Sanctuary (1470-1483). 

Son of Edward V. Created Prince of Wales 
1477. Murdered in the Tower. 

Edward of Middleham (1474-1484). 

Son of Richard III. Created Prince of 
Wales July, 1483. Died in Wensleydale Castle, 
where he was born. 

Arthur of Winchester (1486-1502). 

Son of Henry VII. An infant prodigy of 
scholarship and learning. 

Henry of Greenwich (1491-1549). 

Son of Henry VII. Created Prince of Wales 
June 22, 1502. Betrothed to Prince Arthur’s 
widow on June 25, 1504. When he came to the 
throne in 1509, as Henry VIII., Lord Mountjoy 
wrote: ‘‘ Heaven smiles, the earth leaps with 
gladness, everything seems redolent with milk, 
honey, and nectar.”’ 

Henry VIII.’s only son (afterwards Edward 
VI.) was never created Prince of Wales, though 
his father made him Duke of Cornwall. 

Henry of Stirling (1594-1612). ° 
Son of James I. Created Prince of Wales in 
1608. <A prince, like Prince Arthur, of very 
great popularity and learning, and his death 
was greatly deplored. 

Charles (1600-1649). 
Son of James I. 
1616. Came to the throne in 1625. 
1649. 

Charles of St. James’s (1630-1685). 
Afterwards Charles II. It is apparently doubt- 
ful whether he was ever created Prince of 
Wales. 

George Augustus (1683-1760). 

Son of George I. Created Prince of Wales by 
his father ten days after his landing in England, 
Sept., 1714. The first Prince of Wales, since 
Edward the Black Prince, who had children in 
the lifetime of his father. Became George II. 
in 1727. 

Frederick Louis (1707-1751). 

Son of George II. Born at Hanover. Created 
Prince of Wales in 1729. Throughout his life 
always at enmity with George II. and every 
member of his family. , 


Created Prince of Wales in 
Beheaded 
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George (1738-1820). : 
Son of Frederick Louis. Created Prince of 
Wales 1751. Became George III. in 1760. 

George Augustus Frederick (1762-1830). f 
Son of George III. Created Prince of Wales 
when a few days old. Became George IV. 1820. 

Albert Edward (1841-1910). 

Son of Queen Victoria. Created Prince of Wales 
on Dec. 4, 1841. Became King Edward VII. 
1901. 

George Frederick (born 1865). 

Son of Edward VII. Created Prince of Wales, 
Nov. 9, 1901. Became George V. May, 1910. 


A. N. Q. 





SWEDENBORG MANUSCRIPT 
MISSING. 


One hundred and thirty-eight years ago, 
viz., on Sunday, 29 March, 1772, Emanuel 
Swedenborg died in his London lodging 
at 26, Great Bath Street, Coldbath Fields, 
s house which, judged by its present appear- 
ance, must have been a very modest habita- 
tion for a man of his social standing. His 
‘*whole library” there, we are told, had 
consisted of a Hebrew Bible, and -it was 
given, as his burial fee, to his countryman 
Dean Ferelius. Some of Swedenborg’s MSS. 
(probably memorandum books and indexes 
to his writings) had accompanied his final 
journey to London, and these, with his 
other personal effects, were immediately 
after his death dispatched to Stockholm 
by his friend and man-of-business Mr. 
Charles Lindegren. Swedenborg having left 
no will, all his property passed into the 
hands of his heirs-at-law. His _ library, 
which had remained in Sweden, was sold 
at the ‘‘ Bok-Auctions-Kammaren i Stock- 
holm d. 28 Nov., 1772,” and the printed 
catalogue of the sale, reproduced in fac- 
simile by Mr. Alfred H. Stroh at Stockholm 
in 1907, forms an interesting conspectus of 
the great Swede’s multifarious studies. 

A month before this sale, viz., on 27 
October, 1772, the whole of Swedenborg’s 
extant MSS., and the “author’s copies” of 
many of his printed works, were, on behalf 
of his heirs, formally presented to the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Stockholm, in the 
library of which institution they have been 
preserved ever since, though not wholly 
exempt from vicissitudes. The gift was 
accompanied by a list of the MSS., which 
was printed at Stockholm in 1801, and again 
in 1820, and is reproduced, with similar 
lists, upon pp. 729 to 800 of Dr. R. L. 
Tafel’s collection of ‘Documents concern- 
ing Swedenborg,’ vol. ii. part ii., London, 
1877, 





Several of these MSS. which had not been. 
published in their author’s lifetime—some 
of which, indeed, he seems to have intended 
only for his own reference—have been 
since printed by permission of the autho- 
rities of the Royal Academy of Sciences, and 
with their co-operation. Among these is an 
MS. which bears no title, but which was 
named by Benedict Chastanier (who in 1791 
issued abortive proposals for printing the 
work) ‘ Diarium Spirituale,’ by which title 
it has been subsequently known. The 
‘Diarium Spirituale* was printed by Dr. 
J. F. I. Tafel, Librarian in the University 
of Tiibingen, at that town in 1844-50. An 
English translation, as ‘ Lhe Spiritual Diary,’ 
extending as far as paragraph 1538, was 
published in London in 1846; and another, 
continued to paragraph 3427, at New York 
and Boston, U.S.A., in 1850-72. A com- 
plete English translation appeared in London 
in 1883-1902, and a phototyped facsimile 
of the original MS. at Stockholm in 1901-5. 
In each of these five editions paragraphs 
1 to 148 are “ conspicuous by their absence”’; 
but in the latest English version their 
place is occupied by a translation of the 
brief analyses of the contents of these para- 
graphs as noted by their author in his MS. 
index to the work. 

The existence of this defect has been 
known from 1772 onwards. It is noted, 
at No. 7, vols. iv. and v., in the above- 
mentioned Heirs’ List compiled in that 
year, but is there exaggerated so as to 
include paragraphs 1 to 205, an error due 
obviously to a too hasty glance at the MS. 
which upon its surface seems to justify the 
statement. Special search has been made 
for the missing section (e.g., by Dr. J. F. I. 
‘Tafel at Stockholm in 1859, and by his 
nephew, Dr. R. L. Tafel, at the same city 
in 1868), but without success; and its 
disappearance has come to be considered 
absolute and complete. 

As long ago as 1842 inquiries made on 
behalf of the Swedenborg Society elicited 
the information that in the library of a 
certain congregation of ‘* New-Church ” 
people was a volume of Swedenborg’s 
writings to which was affixed a fragment of 
his MS. “evidently cut from some book.’? 
The volume in question formed one of the 
‘‘objects of interest” exhibited to the 
visitors at the International Swedenborg 
Congress held in London throughout the 
week ending to-day. 

In his copious * Bibliography of Sweden- 
borg’s Works,’ issued in 1906, the editor, 
the Rev. James Hyde, minutely describes 
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this fragment, at No. 498 in his numerical 
system, dates it 1747, and proceeds to draw 
attention to the connexion of its subject- 
matter with paragraphs 28 and 29 in the 
missing section of the ‘ Diarium Spirituale.’ 
Renewing and extending his researches into 
this suggested parallelism, Mr. Hyde pub- 
lished their result in The New Church 
Review (Philadelphia, U.S.A.) for July, 
1907. Briefly stated, Mr. Hyde’s conclusions 
are that paragraphs 1 to 148 of these 
‘* memorabilia» were written by Sweden- 
borg at Stockholm within the months 
January to July, 1747, in a book entirely 
distinct from that, or those, in which he 
subsequently penned paragraphs 149 to 
6096 ; and that the fragment described at 
No. 498 in the ‘Swedenborg Bibliography ’” 
is @ part of that first used volume which is 
now, apparently, lost. 

The whole subject is discussed at length 
in an article, divided into three sections, 
which appears in The New Church Magazine 
for February, March, and April of the 
present year, to the last-named of which is 
prefixed a facsimile of the resuscitated frag- 
ment. The Magazine is procurable at the 
Swedenborg Society’s house, 1, Bloomsbury 
Street, W.C., or it can be consulted in many 
Free Libraries throughout the country. 

Meanwhile, may I appeal to all my readers 
who possess, or know of, any anonymous 
Latin MSS. of the eighteenth century, 
to examine them with a view to ascertain 
if they include ‘“‘a volume [bound or un- 
bound] measuring 12} by 8 inches, probably 
without title-page or page-headings, and 
containing paragraphs numbered 1 to 148, 
whereof No. 29 lacks the concluding por- 
tion” ? Acopy of the facsimile of the newly 
identified fragment already mentioned will 
be forwarded to all applicants by Mr. James 
Speirs, 1, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. It will 
serve as a clue to facilitate the search for 
which I plead, and he or I will gladly receive 
particulars of any successful results. 

CHARLES HIGHAM. 

169, Grove Lane, Camberwell, 8. E. 





BRISTOL BOOKSELLERS AND 
PRINTERS. 


W. C. B.’s list at 10S. v. 141 I did not see, 
but I venture to submit some names in 
addition to those Bristol booksellers and 
printers appearing in his second list, 11 S. 
1. 304. The dates I give are the earliest 
hitherto noted, but the address is not, in 
quite every case, that of the year given :— 





Eliazer Edgar, admitted to the freedom in June, 
1620, ‘‘ for the using of the trade of binding and 
selling books.” 

J. B. Beckett, Corn Street, 1774 

William Browne, 1792 

Ann Bryan, 51, Corn Street, 1794 

Thomas Cocking, Small Street, 1767 

R. Edwards, Broad Street, 1796 

S. Farley & Son, Small Street, 1758 

Felix Farley, Castle Green, 1734 

Hester Farley, Castle Green, 1774 

Grabham & Pine, 1760 

Henry Greep, Bridewell Lane, 1715 

Benjamin Hickey, Nicholas Street, 1742 

Andrew Hooke, Shannon Court, 1745 

Mrs. Hooke, Maiden Tavern, Baldwin Street, 1753 

William Huston, 4, Castle Green, 1791 

Lancaster & Edwards, Redcliff Street, 1792 

W. Pine & Son, Wine Street, 1753 

James Sketchley, 27, Small Street, 1775 

T. Smart, St. John Street, 1792 

Edward Ward, Castle Street, 1749 

Mary Ward, 1774 

Mary Ward & Son, Corn Street, 1781 

J. Watts, Shannon Court, 1742 

Thomas Whitehead, Broadmead, 1709 
William Bonny, mentioned by W. C. B., 

was the first man to set up an independent 

permanent press in Bristol. He was origin- 
ally in business in London, where he had 

met with little success. When, in 1695,. 

Parliament omitted to continue the law sub- 

jecting all printed books and pamphlets to 

official censorship, and virtually confining 
the provincial press of England to Oxford,. 

Cambridge, and York, Bonny obtained 

leave from the Corporation of Bristol to 

start in business as a printer in the city, 
but, out of consideration for the local book- 
sellers, it was stipulated that he should 

carry on no other business than that of a 

printer. 

Bonny printed John Cary’s ‘ An Essay on 
the State of England, in relation to its 
Trade, its Poor, and its Taxes. For carrying 
on the Present War against France,’ which 
was published in November, 1695, and was. 
the first book printed at Bristol by a per- 
manently established local press. John 
Locke said it was the best book on the 
subject of trade that he had ever read. 
Cary was a freeman and merchant of Bristol, 
and his subsequent essay on pauperism 
led to the establishment, in May, 1696, of 
the Bristol Incorporation of the Poor—the 
first body of the kind in this country 
created by Act of Parliament. The name 
continued in use until 1898, when it was 
changed to Bristol Board of Guardians. 

We owe to Bonny the earliest newspaper 
published in Bristol. This was The Bristol 


Post-Boy. The first numbers are lost, but 
if No. 91, issued on 12 Aug., 1704, represents 
® correct numbering, then the first copy 
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appeared in November, 1702. That must not 
be accepted as proved, for those early 
printers were a little careless in the matter 
of numbering. Still, there is very good 
reason for believing that 1702 was the year of 
the start of the enterprise at offices in Corn 
Street, where, apparently freed from the re- 
strictions imposed when he came to ‘Bristol, 
the printer dealt in charcoal, old rope, Bibles, 
Welsh prayer-books, music, maps, paper- 
hangings, and forms for the use of ale-house 
keepers and officers on privateers. 

In 1713 Samuel Farley published the 
first number of his Postman, the ancestor of 
the present Times and Mirror, and the 
Postman soon sent the Post-Boy to oblivion, 
if, indeed, the latter had not gone there 
before the stronger paper’s advent. 

CHARLES WELLS. 





Bristol. 
™ Martowe’s ‘EpirapH ON Sir ROGER 
Manwoop.’ (See 11 S. i. 459.)—The copy 


of Marlowe and Chapman’s ‘Hero and 
Leander,’ 1629, in which this Latin epitaph 
is written on the back of the title-page, is still 
‘in my possession. It was lot 1415 in Heber’s 
sale of Old Poetry, held at Sotheby’s, 
8 December, 1834, and fourteen following 
days. The note upon the lot shows that 
the book was then in its present condition, 
except that the late Mr. Ouvry, after it had 








been made a Knight of the Bath in 1464 
(sic) at the coronation of Elizabeth, queen of 
Edward IV., 20 May (sic). 

My friend Dr. W. A. Shaw in his ‘ Knights 
of England,’ i. 134-5, gives the same list as 
that which Metcalfe copies from Nicolas, but 
with the correct date of the coronation, viz., 
26 May, 1465, and describing Philip as 
a ‘citizen of London.” 

Unless there were two contemporary 
London civic knights of this name, of which 
there is absolutely no evidence, I am confi- 
dent that the list of Knights of the Bath 
from which Nicolas and Dr. Shaw copied is 
wrong in including Philip amongst them. 

Philip, the alderman who was Mayor 
1463-4, was not knighted till May, 1471, 
when he was one of twelve aldermen who 
received ordinary knighthood, not that 
of the Bath. This list, with Philip’s name 
included, is given by Dr. Shaw in his second 
volume (p. 16). 

There is both positive and negative 
evidence that Philip was not knighted 
before 1471, and that he was not one of the 
batch of Knights of the Bath made in 1465. 

1. His name, with that of the other eleven 
aldermen included with him in the knighting 
of 1471, receives the prefix “Sir” in the 
City records after that date, and never 
before it. 


2. Gregory’s ‘Chronicle’—the work of 


passed into his hands, had it bound in|one who had himself been Mayor and 


morocco by Riviére. At Heber’s sale it 
was bought by John Payne Collier, who 


arted with it to Mr. Ouvry, at whose sale} made knyghtys of the Bathe ” 


it came into my possession. Owing to the 
volume having been Collier’s property, some | 
doubt has been thrown upon the authenticity | 
of the manuscript notes in the book, and some 
correspondence took place in ‘N. & Q.? on 
the subject (6 S. xi. 305, 352; xii. 15). Mr. 
Arthur Bullen, who printed the epitaph in 
his edition of Marlowe (Introduction, pp. 
xii, xiii), said that it had ‘‘ every appearance 
of being genuine”; and a few years ago, 
when he contemplated bringing out a new 
edition of the dramatist, he borrowed the 
book from me, and had the page bearing 
the inscription photographed. The result 
of his examination was, I believe, to confirm 
him in his previous view, though it cannot, 
of course, be stated with absolute certainty 
that the epitaph was written by Marlowe. 
W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


Sir MatrHew Parrip, Mayor or Lonpon. 
—In Metcalfe’s ‘ Book of Knights’ Sir M. 
Philip is said (on the authority of Sir N. H. 
Nicolas’s ‘ Orders of Knighthood’) to have 





alderman—records the coronation of Eliza- 
beth, and says: ‘‘ These v aldyrmen were 
; and after 
recording their names—which, divested of 
orthographic variants, are those generally 
known as Wyche, Cooke, Josselyn, Plomer, 
and Waver—he adds: ‘‘ And no moo of the 
cytte but thes v, and hyt ys a_ grete 
worschyppe unto alle the cytte ” (p. 228). 
It is clear from this that Philip, who was 
then alderman and ex-Mayor, was not in- 
cluded in the list of the Knights of the Bath 
made at Elizabeth’s coronation, nor is it 
probable that any other “‘ citizen of London ” 
of the same name was then arecipient of the 
honour. ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 
Leamington, 


THE DiextHone ‘ ov.”’—I have nowhere 
seen it definitely stated that the diphthong 
ou, as employed in modern English, almost 
invariably indicates a French spelling. 
This is a very useful fact. 

Of course, it constantly occurs in native 
English words, such as out. But this is only 
because the Normans, who obligingly re- 
spelt our language for us, used the symbol 
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ou to represent the A.-S. u, especially 
when long. That is how the A.-S. ut came 
to be respelt as out. I need not take into 
consideration the hundreds of other cases. 

But it is even more interesting to notice 
how the rule applies to words of wholly 
foreign origin. Thus knout is a French 
spelling of a Russian word, though the 
Russian word was itself of Scandinavian 
origin. 

Caoutchouc is a French spelling of a 
Caribbean word; tourmaline is a French 
spelling of a Cingalese word; patchouli 
is @ French spelling of @ word of Indian 
origin. Even in such a word as ghoul, 
which might have been taken immediately 
from Arabic, it is a fact that it first appears 
in Beckford’s ‘ Vathek’ as goule, which is 
simply the French form. I doubt if there 
are numerous exceptions. Many languages 
avoid ow altogether. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


‘ALUMNI CANTABRIGIENSES*: ‘ ALUMNI 
OXONIENSES.’—May one suggest that the 
editors of the Cambridge work would do well 
to avoid such conjectural amendments as 
mar the like work dealing with Oxford men ? 
Let me illustrate the matter from my own 
case. 

I was born at Irthlingborough in North- 
amptonshire. It is not to my _ present 
purpose that the birthplace was accidental. 
My grandfather was rector of a neighbouring 
parish, and my father, a barrister living in 
London, rented for the summer a house in 
Irthlingborough. The clerk who entered 
my name in the Oxford Register, mistaking 
the registrar’s flourished I for an O, wrote the 
village name as Orthlingborough. The 
editor of ‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ finding no 
village of that name, printed the village 
name as Orlingbury, the name of a parish 
in the same county. 

I could show that this form of error is 
common in the work, and I should like to 
suggest that such conjectural amendments, 
almost sure to be wrong, should find no 
place in the forthcoming Cambridge list. 


SoMERSET House: MJRoBINSON’S AND 
CHAMBERS’s DesicNs.—Josephi Baretti’s 
‘Guide through the Royal Academy,’ pub- 
lished in 1780, is, I believe, the first work or 
pamphlet describing Somerset House, or 
what was completed of it at that date. 
It contains a great deal of detail to which 
neither Mr. F. A. Eaton in ‘The Royal 
Academy and its Members’? nor Messrs. 
Needham and Webster in ‘Somerset House 





Past and Present’ have given sufficient: 
attention. In dealing with the first plan 
for the building the latter work says that 
‘*a Mr. Robinson,” Secretary to the Board 
of Works, had prepared designs for @ new 
building :— 

“These designs, as might be expected, were 

little better than builders’ drawings for a plain 
substantial structure....without pretension to 
the first proportion and disposition of parts which 
distinguish true architecture.” 
Did the writers of that remark see these 
plans, or is their opinion based upon the fact 
that they were only designed by a Secretary 
to the Board of Works? They add, ‘‘ Mr. 
Robinson’s designs were laid aside,” but 
qualify this by a foot-note :— 

“ Actually they were handed to Sir William 
Chambers, but were found to be of no service, 
and were not in any way embodied in the new 
scheme.” 

Baretti’s rendering of this incident gives @ 
different succession of events :— 

‘The late Mr. Robinson....was the person first 
appointed to conduct this great edifice ; and the 
buildings were to be erected in a plain manner, 
rather with a view to convenience than ornament,” 
Then it was decided to make it 
‘*a monument of the taste and elegance of his. 
Majesty’s Reign. Mr. Robinson made some 
attempts upon this double idea; but he dying. 
before anything was begun, or any of the Designs. 
compleated, Sir William Chambers was, at the 
King’s request, appointed to succeed him in 
October, 1775, and all Mr. Robinson’s Designs 
were delivered to him; of which, however, he 
made no use, as he thought of a quite different 
disposition ; nor is there the least resemblance 
between his Designs and those of Mr. Robinson, 
all of which I have more than once seen and con- 
sidered with sufficient leisure and attention.” 

Clearly this indicates that the simplicity of 
the first plans was not a matter of choice, 
and the more decorative, but unfinished 
designs prepared by Robinson were dis- 
regarded, not because ‘‘ they were found to 
be of no service,” but for the better reason 
that Chambers planned a different disposi- 
tion of the buildings. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Tue Hatitess CrazE.—When did English 
people begin to find out that all civilized 
nations until the last few years had been 
entirely wrong in wearing caps or hats out of 
doors ? These useful articles now appear 
likely soon to become obsolete, ana it may 
be well to put on record some dates connected 
with their disuse. 

Here in Durham it began with a few of the 
undergraduates—I cannot say exactly when, 
but I have notes that it was prevailing 
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greatly in November, 1906 ; in June, 1908, it 
was on the increase; and now, in June, 
1910, caps are becoming quite exceptional 
among undergraduate men, and seem likely 
soon to be confined to Dons and women 
students. The cap no less than the gown isa 
part of the proper academical costume, and a 
shilling fine at the first would have stopped 
the irregularity ina week. One result is that 
the old interchange of courtesy between 
undergraduates and Dons by mutual “‘ cap- 
ping “ is becoming impossible. The disuse 
of the cap is just a fashion of the day, based 
partly on convenience, and partly on that 
dislike to uniform which we now see in the 
Army and Navy, and among servants. We 
have a Territorial corps here, but none of 
its members would ever think of going about 
without their caps when on duty, because 
discipline is better maintained by their 
officers than by those of the University, 
and the men themselves seem to think more 
of their corps than of their Alma Mater. 
But it is not only while on duty that caps 
are dispensed with. One day I met a young 
friend returning from an afternoon walk 
gracefully handling a walking cane, but 
with nothing on his head except that 
covering which nature had so bountifully 
provided. 

The craze is extending into clerical life. 
I have just heard of a curate who goes about 
in greatcoat and gloves, but without a hat. 
It has also invaded the nursery. I now see 
dear little boys, breeched for the first time, 
and the pride of their parents, going out 
hatless with their nursemaids, and thus 
doubly asserting their early manhood. 

J. T. F. 
Durham. 


CHAUCER’S ‘ CANTERBURY TALES *: EARLY 
REFERENCE.—The will of Richard Sothe- 
worth, clerk (P.C.C. 44, Marche), dated the eve 
of St. Andrew the Apostle, 1417, and proved 
20 May, 1419, makes mention, among other 
books, of his copy of the ‘Canterbury 
Tales * (“‘ quendam libru’ meu’ de Cant™bury 
Tales”). This is surely a very early note 
of the work. The will was sealed at South- 
morton, but the testator speaks of his church 
of Esthenreth (East Hendred, Berks). 

F. 8. SNELL. 


APPRENTICESHIP IN 1723.—The subjoined 
letter is contained among the papers pre- 
served at SS. Anne and Agnes Church. Con- 
taining as it does no apparent local reference, 
I have thought it more suited to the columns 
of ‘N. & Q.’ than to the pages of my 





Records." Notwithstanding its ex parte 
character, the letter may doubtless be held 
of value for its light upon what was, in all 
probability, the too common experience of 
the poor apprentice in the ‘good old 
days * :— 

Sunderland, May y°® 10: 1723. 

Dear Sister, I am very sory to hear that you have 
Not heard from me this four months, makes me 
doubt you have not Received my last Letter which 
Menshon’d something of my hard Usage which 
was known to be very hard at that Time which 
all my neigbours can very well tell, for my master 
threaten’d to send me aboard of a Ship, and Like- 
wise Hee’d make me an intire Slave dureing my 
a in spite of my Bondesmen or any friend 

could procure to Looke after me, which god knows 
I have none but what pleases my Bondsmen to do 
for me, so I leave it to their discression. But I 
crave y* Favour they will Be so kind as eighther to 
take me away or otherwise Let me have the coorse 
of my Indentures. So no more at present, But I 
remain your ever Loving Brother Matthias Stand- 
fast. Pray present my Humble Servise to all my 
Scoolfellows and all yt Ask after me. 

Mrs. Catherine Standfast, at Mr. Bay’s in Fell 
Court in Fell Street near Criplegate, London. 

The letter is written in a clear hand on 
paper of folio size, folded and postmarked. 
Wittram McMurray. 


Smottetr’s ‘‘HucH Srrap.” — The 
Monthly Magazine of May, 1809, records the 
death at the Lodge, Villier’s Walk, Adelphi, of 
Mr. Hugh Hewson, at the age of eighty-five, 
and states that he was “ the identical Hugh 
Strap whom Dr. Smollett has rendered so 
conspicuously interesting,” &c. Hewson for 
over forty years had kept a hairdresser’s 
shop in the parish of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields. The writer of the notice says ‘‘ we 
understand the deceased left behind him an 
interlined copy of ‘Roderick Random,’ 
with comments on some of the passages.’’ 
According to Nichols, ‘ Lit. Anec.,* iii. 465, 
the original of this character was supposed 
to be Lewis, a bookbinder of Chelsea. 

W. ROBERTS. 


SHROPSHIRE NEWSPAPER PRINTED IN 
Lonpon.—From a fragment of The Shrop- 
shire Journal, with the History of the Holy 
Bible, for Monday, 12 Feb., 1738/9, it 
appears that so far from being a real local 
periodical it came from a metropolitan press 
‘*London: Printed by R. Walker in Fleet 
Lane. Of whom, and of the Person who 
serves this paper may be had the former 
numbers to compleat Sets.” The paper 
then claimed to have reached its seventy- 
third number. Witu1aM E, A. Axon, 

Manchester. 
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Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Lizut.-CoLt. CocKBURN, R.A.: ROBER? 
Wricut.—I desire—for historical purposes— 
to hear of the representatives of Col. Cock- 
burn, R.A., who was a most accomplished 
officer in Canada in the thirties of last 
century, and whose grandson Major-General 
€. F. Cockburn, R.A., died a few months 
since in the South of England. 

I also desire similar information about 
Robert Wright, who published in 1864 
@ Life of General Wolfe. 

Davip Ross McCorp, K.C. 

Temple Grove, Montreal. 


GILDERSLEEVE Famity.—We have fol- 
lowed the name of our family back to 1273 
in the county of Norfolk, England. This 
person was Roger Gyldersleve, as stated by 
the Hundred Rolls. Some people, however, 
think that the family came from Holland. 
We should be very grateful for any informa- 
tion on the subject. Please reply direct. 

OLIVER GILDERSLEEVE, Jun. 

Gildersleeve, Connecticut. 


‘SHavine Tem,’ By Titus A. Brick.— 
I wish to learn who was the author of 
‘*Shaving Them; or, The Adventures of 
Three Yankees on the Continent of Europe. 
Edited by Titus A. Brick, Esq. London, 
John Camden Hotten, 74 and 75, Picca- 
dilly,” pp. 230. 

The title-page has no year of issue, but 
the publisher’s advertisements at the end are 
dated 1872. The British Museum Cata- 
logue treats the book as anonymous, entering 
it under ‘ Yankees.’ It does not appear in 
Halkett and Laing. Has the work been 
—_ ? P. J. ANDERSON. 

berdeen University Library. 


ALDERMEN OF LonDON: Dares or DEatTH 
WaNTED.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
supply me with dates, actual or approximate, 
of death of any of the following, all of 
whom were at various periods aldermen of 
London ? 

Alexander Bence (M.P. Suffolk 1654, Master Trinity 

House 1659-60). 

Tempest Milner (Sheriff London 1656-7). 
es ‘~ Winn or Wynn (Committee E.I.C. 1670- 


677). 
Sir William Bateman (knighted May, 1660). 
Nichclas Delves (M.P. latinas 1660)" , 





Sir William Warren (frequently mentioned by 
Pepys; knighted April, 1661). 

Sir Charles Doe (knighted while Sheriff, June, 1665). 

John Owen, stationer (Colonel of the Yellow Regi- 
ment 1659). 

Sir Ralph Ratcliff of Hitchin (knighted Feb., 1668). 

Degnet are (Alderman of Cheap 1669-76, Sheriff 

70-71). 

Sir Edward Waldoe (knighted Oct., 1677). 

Sir Thomas Griffiths (knighted Jan., 1682). 

Alexander Master (Sheriff London 1758-9). 

ae Wooldridge (Alderman Bridge Ward 1776- 

é . 
ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 

Leamington. 


JoHN WILKES.—Being engaged in collect- 
ing materials for a Life of Wilkes, I shall be 
greatly obliged if some of my fellow-contribu- 
tors to ‘N. & Q.’ can give me information 
about any unpublished manuscripts con- 
cerning the famous politician. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 

Fox Oak, Hersham, Surrey. 


T. L. Preacocx’s Prays.—I am editing 
for publication in the autumn the plays of 
T. L. Peacock, of which mention has 
already been made in ‘N. & Q.,* and should 
be grateful to any reader who could supply 
me with references to their existence made 
before 1904. I am acquainted with Sir 
Henry Cole’s brief allusion to them. 

A. B. Youne, M.A., Ph.D. 

4, Cardigan Terrace, Northgate, Wakefield. 


Virett, ‘Grora.’ IV. 122: ‘* Narcissi 
LACRYMAM.”’—What did Virgil mean by 
this ‘‘ tear of Narcissus,” employed by his 
bees in building up their combs ? Was he 
thinking of their nectaries, or of their pollen, 
or of dew and rain clinging to the petals ? 
Milton annexes the phrase, bidding daffa- 
dillies fill their cups with tears to bedew the 
hearse of Lycidas; but Milton who saw 
plants not in nature, but in books, and never 
worried himself about floral consistency, was 
merely imitating Virgil. 

What, again, was Virgil’s narcissus ? The 
commentators make it a daffodil, Narcissus 
poeticus, or N. serotinus of our flora. Linnzus 
too assumed it to be a daffodil, having in 
mind the legend of the lovesick youth 
concerning whom Ovid sang and Bacon 
moralized. But Proserpine was gathering 
narcissi in Sicilian fields centuries before 
Narcissus was born, and she wore them as an 
appropriate crown in hell. In the Athens 
chorus the flower is called by Sophocles 
kaAXriBotpos, an epithet which fails to 
suit the daffodil; and its derivation, the 
Sanskrit nark=hell, points to a narcotic 
effect of the scent which the daffodil does 
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not possess. If, as some think, Sophocles 
meant the hyacinth, which is at once fair- 
clustering and narcotic, when did the flower 
change its name ? and, once more, what was 
its tear ? W. T. 


‘Merry WIvEsS oF Winpsor,’ III. i. 5.— 
In his answer to the question of Sir Hugh 
Evans, Simple says: ‘‘ Marry, sir, the pittie- 
ward, the park-ward, every way,” &c. 
Here I would read “ the spzttle-ward.” For 
in what direction would one be more likely to 
look for ‘‘ Master Caius, that calls himself 
doctor of physic” ? 

In ‘Every Man in his Humour,’ I. i., 
Jonson writes :— 

From the Bordello it might come as well, 
The Spittle or Pict-hatch ; 
where Gifford notes :— 

‘Here the allusion is local, and without doubt 
applies to the Loke or Lock, a spittle for venereal 
—— situated, as Whalley observes, at Kings- 
and in the neighbourhood of Hogsden.” 

Was there one at Frogmore or at Windsor ? 
Perhaps some local archeologist will help 
me. _K. D. 


New Bunaitt FIELDS, DEVERELL STREET, 
BorovueH.—Where am I likely to find the 
records of burials in this place? An 
ancestor of mine was buried there in 1832. 
Basil Holmes in ‘The London Burial- 
Grounds,’ p. 308, states that it was closed in 
1853. E. A. Fry. 

227, Strand. 


Dame EvizaBeTtH Irwin: Sir JouN 
MvurRAY: GENEALOGICAL PuzzLE.—Eliza- 
beth Bunbury, formerly Dame Elizabeth 
Irwin of the city of Dublin, made her will 
with a codicil 20 February, 1720 (1720/21). 
She signs them Eliz. Irwin. She mentions 
her husband Walter Bunbury, her brother 
Sir John Murray, her sister Lillias Byrne, her 
niece Hellen Fox, her daughter-in-law 
Lettice Bladin (sic) alias Loftus, her late 
husband Mr. Broughton. She desires to be 
buried in the parish church of Lambeth. 

Elizabeth Broughton, widow, and Walter 
Bunbury were married in Dublin in 1720. 
The will was proved in the Prerogative 
Court, Ireland, 24 February, 1735/6. Mus- 
grave’s ‘ Obituary’ (Harleian Soc.) has the 
death, 7 February, 1736, of the Lady of Sir 
John Irwin, Bt. (? relict of Sir Gerard). Is 
this the same lady ? Who was she? And 
who was “Sir” John Murray living in 
1720? He is not to be found in G. E. C.’s 
‘Complete Baronetage’ nor in Shaw’s 
‘Knights of England.’ 





Lillias Byrne was widow of William 
Byrne of Dublin, surgeon, whose will, dated 
19 September, 1699, was proved 12 October 
following. William Byrne and Lillius}(sic) 
Murray alias Reade were married atj St. 
John’s Church, Dublin, 16 July, 1695. 
Lettice, only surviving child of Dudley 
Loftus, LL.D., and Frances, daughter of 
Patrick Nangle, married Charles Bladen. 
How was she “ daughter-in-law” to Dame 
Elizabeth Irwin ? G. D. B. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Can you tell me the authors of the following ? 

1. He sailed into the setting sun, and left sweet 
music in Cathay. 

2. May the sun of thy life, like that of the morn, be’ 
an ascending one! Whether its rays rise in mist 
or pure air, it is all one if only the light increase, if 
only the day brighten. 

Mary A. FELL, Librarian. 

Philadelphia City Institute Free Library. 


What Hell may be I know not. This I know: 
I cannot lose the presence of the Lord. 

One arm, humility, takes hold upon 

His dear humanity : the other, love, 

Clasps His divinity, so where I go 

He goes ; and better fire-walled Hell with Him 
Than golden-gated Paradise without. 


HENRY SAMUEL BRANDRETH. 


Launched point-blank his dart . 1 
At the head of a lie, taught original sin 
The corruption of man’s heart. 


NortH MIDLAND. 


Money AND Matrimony.—The following 
quotation is prefixed to the English transla- 
tion of Zola’s ‘ Money’ :— 

‘God has set the world on two pillars, Money 
and Matrimony; and on the right use of money, 
and on the right relations of the two sexes, every- 
thing depends.”—C. MERIVALE, Dean of Ely. 
Could any one oblige me with a reference 
to the exact part of Merivale’s writings 
from which this is taken ? 

J. ROBERTSON. 

Glasgow. 


Curistmas Famity oF Biperorp.—Did 
any of that family, hailing from Waterford, 
own land or live near Bideford in Devon 
in the eighteenth century ? A certain John 
Christmas Smith is stated to have been 
born there in 1757 or 1759, and when 
settling in Denmark in 1790 he obtained 
royal licence from the Heralds’ College to 
use the name—and arms—of Christmas as 
his surname, instead of Smith, Christmas 
being presumably the name of his mother. 
His descendants are still settled in Denmark. 

W. R. Prion. . 
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Poitt-Books oF THE City oF LONDON.— 
Can any of your readers inform me where 
I can see the Poll-Books of the City of 
London for the following years ?—1702, 1705, 
1707, 1708, 1715, 1741, 1742, 1747, 1754, 
1758, 1761, 1770, 1774, 1780, 1781, 1790, 
1795, 1806, 1807, 1812, 1817, 1818, 1820, 
1826, 1830. ARTHUR W. GOULD. 

Constitutional Club, W.C. 


GENEALOGICAL TaBLES.—Is it correct in 
making a genealogical table to mention 
children not specified by name as “ et ceteri,” 
or is there any recognized abbreviation in 
such cases ? C. J. 
[The symbol 4 is used to indicate issue not named.] 


BARABBAS A PUBLISHER.—In which of 
his poems does Byron compare publishers 
in general (or Murray in particular ?) 
to Barabbas? ‘‘ And Barabbas was a 
robber,” 1 think it runs. J. D 


‘* ABRAHAM’S BEARD,” A GAME.—What 
was this game, of which one reads in 
‘Reginald Bosworth Smith: a Memoir’ 
(p. 15)? On Sundays, writes Bosworth 
Smith's sister Mrs. Caledon Egerton of their 
childhood days, 

“‘after supper, we would adjourn to the study, 
where our ather would read aloud to us some 
ponderous memoir, the dulness of which we would 
while away by looking at pictures in old missionary 
records. e sometimes indulged in the game of 
‘ Abraham’s Beard’ until our father directed us to 
change the name of the father of the faithful to 
‘Cesar,’ when the frankly secular nature of the 
amusement stood revealed.” 

St. SwItTHIn. 


DucuHess oF PatatTa.—Can any one in- 
form me whether a family bearing this 
name or title exists or existed in Italy ? 

8. A. D*Arcy. 

Clones, Ireland. 


Sr. AcatHA aT WiMBORNE.—In a short 
article on Tetta by the Rev. Charles Hole 
in Smith’s ‘Dictionary of Christian Bio- 
graphy ’ (vol. iv. p. 875), mention is made of 
St. Agatha, who with St. Lioba was educated 
at Wimburn (Mabillon, ‘ Acta SS. O. S. B..,? 
Seec. III. pt. ii. p. 223). I should be glad of 
any information about the St. Agatha 
alluded to here. Jas. M. J. FLETCHER. 

The Vicarage, Wimborne Minster. 


Botany: Time oF FLowers BLoomine.— 
Can any one recommend a simple manual 
of botany which contains a classification of 
flowers according to the months in which 
they are in bloom? LawreEnce PHILLIPS. 

Theological College, Lichfield. 





MeEtLMonT BERRIES=JUNIPER BERRIES.— 
In Jamieson’s ‘Dictionary of Scottish 
Words’ occurs the following: ‘‘ Melmont 
berries, juniper berries, Moray.” Can any 
reader say if this name is so applied any- 
where else, and suggest an origin for the 
word ? BR. he ©. 


SHENSTONE AND THE Rev. R. GRAVES.— 
Shenstone the poet, in a letter to the Rev. 
Richard Graves of Claverton, dated 26 
October, 1759, says: ‘‘I have three or four 
more of these superb visits to make.... 
then to Lord Lyttelton, at our Admiral’s.” 
He does not give the Admiral’s name. Can 
any one tell me whether any of the Admirals 
Graves were related to the Rev. Richard 
Graves of Claverton ? E. 


THAMES WaTER COMPANY: THE WATER 
Hovuse.—Among some old deeds, I have 
lately found a lease, dated 25 December, 
1679, from five persons described as ‘‘ Under- 
takers for the raising Thames water in York- 
—_— Garden in the County of Middlesex,” 
ro) 

‘one Water-course conveniently furnished with 
Thames water, arising and running from certain 
waterworks belonging to the said undertakers in 
York-House Garden aforesaid, running in and 
through one Branch or Pipe of Lead,” 

for the use of two houses in Oxenden Street 
In the parish of St .Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 
The rent (thirty shillings) is made payable 
“at the House commonly known by the name of 
the Water-house, seituate in York Garden in the 
Parish aforesaid, belonging to them the said 
undertakers.” 

The lease is in a printed form. 

Is anything known of this forerunner 
of the modern water companies, or of where 
the ‘‘ Water-house* stood? I presume that 
it was in some part of the grounds of the 
Duke of Buckingham’s mansion —_ House. 

2 Se 


Forty: Pxuace-Name.—In this village 
there are two by-roads called ‘“‘The Folly * 
and ‘‘The Little Folly." The general idea 
among the old inhabitants seems to be that 
a “folly” is a lane. I cannot find that 
meaning of the word in the ‘ Dialect Dic- 
tionary* nor in the ‘N.E.D.’ Is it general 
in Hertfordshire ? JOHN CHARRINGTON. 

The Grange, Shenley, Herts. 


“THE British Guory REVIVED.” — On 
one of the medals struck to commemorate 
the taking of Porto-Bello by Admiral Vernon, 
and others, the obverse has ‘‘ The British 
Glory Revived by Admiral Vernon”; on 
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the reverse ‘‘ Who took Porto-Bello with six 
ships only, November 22nd, 1739." What 
may be the meaning of the word ‘‘ revived » 
in connexion with Britain’s naval prestige ? 
Of three medals I have struck in commemora- 
tion of this event only one has ‘‘ The British 
Glory Revived.”’ TxHos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 





Replies. 


TURKEY CAPTIVES: BRIEF AT 
WINCANTON. 
(11 S. i. 488.) 


Tue story of this unusual circumstance is 
given fully in a rare single sheet dated 
10 August, 1670, and issued in the form of 
letters patent by Charles II. The sheet 
is entitled ‘‘ Letters patent for collections 
towards the redemption of English captives 
taken by the Turks. London [Thomas 
Milbourn dwelling in Jewen Street] 1670." 
This open letter was addressed by Charles II. 
to the clergy of all degrees and denomina- 
tions, as well as to all Justices, Mayors, 
Bailiffs, Constables, Churchwardens, Chapel- 
wardens, Headboroughs, Collectors for the 
Poor, &c. It proceeds :— 


‘“* Whereas a great number of our good subjects, 
pec or following their employments at Sea, have 

een lately taken by the Turkish Pyrates, under 
whom they now remain in most cruel and inhumane 
bondage, who by their friends and relations have 
humbly besought us to take their miserable and 
— estates into our princely considera- 
tion,” &e. 


On 27 July, 1670, a Committee of the 
Privy Council was held, Charles himself being 
present, when it was reported that 


‘* by certificates of several ships taken, as by several 
letters from the respective masters, officers and 
seamen now in slavery; to their friends and rela- 
tions here in England, it doth evidently appear that 
the said pvor slaves, assaulted by these inhumane 
Thieves and Pyrates, did in their several fights 
behave themselves with remarkable valour and 
courage...... not yielding to the enemy till they had 
been often boarded and the enemies slain upon their 
decks, and till their own ships were fired about 
them ; when — forced to cast themselves into 
the sea to avoid the devouring flames were seized 
on by these barbarous enemies, with whom they 
now lead a life much worse than death; bought 
and sold like beasts in the market, held to most 
insupportable service, and fed only with a slender 
allowance of bread and water; many of them 
chained to their work, and beaten daily with a cer- 
tain number of stripes...... That the number of these 
oor slaves is so _. and the demands of their 

askmasters is so high that the money needful for 
the accomplishing their redemption is represented 





by the Committee to amount to the sum of Thirty 
Seaman pounds; which sum our said distressed 
subjects are utterly unable to procure of them- 
selves,” &c. 


Charles therefore says he appoints “‘ Extra- 
ordinary Wayes and rules for Collection of 
the same [sum] upon such an extraordinary 
occasion ” :— 

“We......do give and grant unto the said poor 
distressed subjects, the captives aforesaid, or to 
their agents, or other persons, who shall be lawfully 
authorized......full power......to take the almes and 
charitable benevolence of all our loving subjects 
(not only householders, but also servants, strangers, 


and others inhabiting within all and every the 
Counties, Cities, Boroughs, Townscorporate, Cinque 
ports, Priviledged places......and all other places 


whatsoever in England......for and towards the 
redemption and relief of the said poor captives.” 

The King desires 
“especially to stir up the inferiour clergy to give 
effectual arguments to their flocks, both by exhorta- 
tion and example, for a Liberal contribution 
towards the redemption of these miserable wretches, 
whose cases are much more deplorable than theirs 
who ordinarily seek for relief by collections of this 
nature......Witness Our Self at Westminster, the 
tenth day of August in the two and twentieth year 
of our Reign.” 

The evidence for the sad state of affairs 
in the Mediterranean in the seventeenth 
century is scattered but ample. There is a 
letter dated 1617 in the Buccleuch MS. 
(Hist. MSS. Comm., vol. i. p. 197) in which 
reference is made to the pirates then inter- 
fering with the Levant trade. These Bar- 
bary Turks and the condition of Tangier at 
the end of the seventeenth century are also 
dealt with in the Dartmouth MSS. (Hist. 
MSS. Comm., Eleventh Report, App. V. 
p- 18). The first Lord Dartmouth was sent 
to effect the destruction of Tangier. 

The actual circumstances which brought 

matters to a crisis and forced Charles II. to 
take the steps he did to relieve these sufferers 
are found (printed) in Domestic State Papers, 
24 June, 1670—S. P. Dom. Car. II. 276 
(186). Here are given letters addressed to 
Williamson (secretary to Lord Arlington), 
in one of which, dated 14 April, 1670, 
Samuel Daukes, aged 20, a captive at 
Algiers, says that he and his fellows were 
taken near Sardinia, 
‘sold like horses, and made to lie down on our 
backs, and two men with ropes beat us until the 
blood ran down our heels. For three months my 
diet was bread and vinegar, and that only once a 
day. Had I been seen writing this letter, I should 
have received at least 200 blows for it.” 

Then follows a series of petitions upon the 
same subject, including one from the rela- 
tives of ‘‘ 140 men of Stepney ” in the hands 
of the Turks. 
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Sir Thomas Allin (his name is often in- 
correctly given as Allen), who was com- 
mander-in-chief of the English fleet in 1670, 
and whose principal duty at that time was to 
overawe the piratical Barbary cruisers, 
writes to Williamson on 26 August, 1670, and 
gives a most spirited relation of an encounter 
with Turks with the object of freeing these 
prisoners, and he supplies a list of 62 for 
whom he had just secured freedom—S. P. 
Dom. Car. II. 278 (50). See also in this 
connexion ‘‘ A True Relation of the Victory 
of His Majesties Fleet....against the 
Pyrates of Algiers....taken out of the 
Letters of Sir Thomas Allin. T. Newcomb 
in the Savoy. 1670”; and a less painful 
story which is given in ‘“‘The Adven- 
tures of Mr. T. S., an English Merchant 
taken prisoner by the Turks of Argiers 
[stc] and carried into the In land countries 
of Africa. Moses Pitt in Little Britain. 
1670.” 

That munificent lady of the seventeenth 
century known as Alice, Duchess Dudley 
(wife of Sir Robert Dudley, and created 
Duchess Dudley in her own right 23 May, 
1645), left money for the relief of captives 
in the hands of the Turks :— 

** Alice, Dutchess Dudley, who died at her house 
near St. Giles Church, Holborn, 22 Jan., 1668/9, 
bequeathed £100 a year for ever for the redemption 
of Uhristian captives out of the hands of the Turks. 
She also bequeathed 6d. apiece to every indigent 
person meeting her corpse on the road from London 
to Stoneley (Stoneleigh, Warwickshire), where she 
was buried.”—S. P. Dom. Car. II. 

Some people made capital out of Charles 
II.’s letter, for in ‘December, 1670, there 
appeared an announcement that as the letters 
patent granted 
‘*to make collections to redeem Turkish captives 
are now expired, the persons still collectin 
money thereon are to be apprehended, an 
panished according to law.”—S. P Dom. Car. II. 
281 (118). 

The best general history of England's 
relations with Tangier in 1670 is found in 
‘Tangier as a Naval Station,’ viz., the 
twenty-second chapter of ‘ England in the 
Mediterranean, 1603-1713,? by Julian Cor- 
bett, 1904. A. L. HuMPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


Mr. SWEETMAN will find much to interest 
him in two papers on ‘ Devonshire Briefs * 
written by Dr. T. N. Brushfield, F.S.A., 
and published in the Transactions of the 
Devonshire Association for 1895 and 1896. 

FReEp. C. Frost, F.S.I. 


Teignmouth. 
[W. 8.8. also thanked for reply.] 








THE Epwarps, Kines or ENGLAND (11 S. 
i. 501).—In his interesting notes at the above 
reference Mr. A. S. Exxis employs a term 
which, as a Scot, I cannot allow to pass un- 
challenged. ‘‘Edward the Elder,” says 
Mr. Exuis, ‘‘was himself the first who 
extended his authority over the whole of 
Great Britain.” 

Non inultus premor! Here we have 
reasserted the claim in successfully resisting 
which my countrymen waged almost inces- 
sant war for three hundred years. The sole 
basis for that claim is the well-known passage 
in the ‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle* ad ann. 
924. Be it far‘from me to join issue in a 
matter whereon so much blood and ink has 
been shed in the past; but I venture 
respectfully to ask how Mr. ELuis can 
justify the use of the term ‘‘ Great Britain ” 
as applied to any dominion in the tenth 
century. 

If he means to imply the territory now 
known by that name, I would remind him 
that the designation was used for the first 
time officially by James VI. and I., who, 
greatly to the displeasure of his English 
subjects and in the very teeth of the highest 
legal opinion, instituted the new title by 
royal warrant in 1604, although the judges 
declared that all legal processes would 
thereby be invalidated. 

That, however, cannot be Mr. Extis’s 
meaning in the phrase “ the whole of Great 
Britain,”* for the Western Isles were not 
ceded by the King of Norway till 1266, and 
Orkney and Shetland were not incorporated 
in the Scottish realm till 1471. If we assume 
(for argument’s sake, but without prejudice) 
that the statement in the ‘ Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle * is correct in the main (though it 
varies in detail in the seven extant copies), 
and that Edward the Elder did acquire the 
suzerainty of the Kingdom of Alba (the title 
Scotia or Scotland was not in use until the 
following century), the utmost that can be 
claimed is that his authority was contermin- 
ous with the realm of Constantin II., which 
only comprised the district between Forth 
and Clyde on the south and the Helmsdale 
and Inver rivers on the north, from sea to 
sea, but without the adjacent islands. And 
although the ‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle * (the 
sole authority) asserts that Regnwald of 
Northumbria and the King of the Strathclyde 
Welsh also submitted, it is certain that King 
Edward’s writs would not have run in 
Caithness, Moray, Ross, and Galloway. 

What we reckon to be the true nativity 
of the Kingdom of Scotland is 15 August, 
1057, one hundred and thirty-two years 
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after Edward the Elder’s death, on which 
day King Malcolm Ceann-mor defeated and 
slew the usurper Macbeth at Lumphannan. 
Founding upon Edward the Elder’s alleged 
suzerainty over part of North Britain in the 
tenth century, the Norman and Plantagenet 
kings claimed supremacy over the entire 
realm of Scotland in the twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth centuries, but failed to 
establish it. HERBERT MAXWELL. 


Batu Kine or Arms (11S. i. 510).—This 
is perfectly correct. When the Order of the 
Bath was reconstituted by writ of Privy 
Seal, 18 May, 11. Geo. I., 2.e., 1725, one of 
the officers then specifically appropriated to 
the Order was the King of Arms. 

Grey Longueville, F.S.A., was the first 
Bath King of Arms, and was appointed 
1 June, 1725. In the January following the 
King by his sign manual created Longue- 
ville ‘‘Gloucester King of Arms, and 
Principal Herald of the parts of Wales,” 
this appointment being then vacant, and 
ordained that ‘“‘this office of Gloucester 
shall be inseparably annexed, united, and 
perpetually consolidated with the office of 
Bath King of Arms”; and in the same 
letters patent (14 January, 1725/6) Longue- 
ville was also created Hanover Herald. 

See Hugh Clark’s ‘History of Knight- 
hood,* 1784, vol. i. pp. 77-91, and Mark 
Noble’s ‘History of the College of Arms,’ 
1805, pp. 366-7. 

JOHN HopcGKIN. 


Bath King of Arms, though not a member 
of the College, takes precedence next after 
Garter. The office was created in 1725 
for the service of the Order of the Bath. 
He has a crown like the other Kings of 
Arms, and a peculiar costume directed by 
the Statutes of the Order. See Parker’s 
‘Glossary of Heraldry.’ J. BAGNALL. 

{Lezo. C. also thanked for reply. ] 


Toasts AND SENTIMENTS (11 S. i. 406).— 
Collections of toasts and sentiments, even in 
English, are not very common. I have 
noted only one such collection in 1789, 
‘The Toast-Master: being a Genteel Col- 
lection of Sentiments ana Toasts,’ a sixpenny 
pamphlet, published in London, which 
subsequently did duty, under a slightly 
altered title, as a Scottish chapbook. 

My imperfect acquaintance with foreign 
publications prevents me from saying defi- 
nitely whether or not there are collections in 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, or Scandi- 
navian. But would not a good dictionary 
of quotations and foreign phrases, published 


for the use of English-speaking people, 
enable the querist to find what he wants ? 
Such a work is the ‘‘New Dictionary of 
Foreign Phrases, comprising extracts from 
great writers, idioms, proverbs, maxims, 
mottoes, technical words and terms, press 
allusions, &c. &c. Edited by H. P. Jones,” 
new edition, London, Deacon & Co., 1902. 
‘Cassell’s Book of Quotations,’ edited by 
Benham, and Hoyt and Ward’s ‘ Cyclopedia 
of Practical Quotations’ also contain long 
lists of phrases, proverbs, maxims, and 
reflections from French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish sources.’ : A considerable number 
of humorous and patriotic sentiments might 
be gleaned from works like these. But 
perhaps still more suitable for the purpose 
required would be “‘ The Library of Humour,’ 
emanating from the Walter Scott Publishing 
Company, and including ‘The Humour of 
France,’ of Germany, Italy, and Spain, in 
separate volumes. W. Scort. 


Book -Purcuases oF Cuartes_ II.: 
SAMUEL MeEARNES (11 S. i. 481).—When I 
transcribed the purchases made for the 
library of Charles II. by Samuel Mearnes, 
I was not aware of the work done by Mr. 
Cyril Davenport of the British Museum, nor 
of his beautifully produced life of Samuel 
Mearnes, the royal bookbinder. Therein 
he gives full details of his remarkable career, 
and states that some of his book-lists had 
been discovered. Fortunately, however, 
those printed in ‘ N. & Q,’ are new to him. 

C. C. Sropss. 


Pau. KEstTeER (11 S. i. 448) isaresident of 
Gunston, Virginia, U.S.A., and can be 
reached by letter addressed to him there. 

JoHN T. Loomis. 

1726, Corcoran Street, Washington, D.C. 


INITIALS ON RusstANn Ikon (11 S. i. 487). 
—I suggest that L. L. K. is right in reading 
a tse, but that this is followed by an Old 
Slavonic letter derived from the Greek 
ida, and consisting of a single perpendicular 
stroke. This combination with a mark 
of contraction (like a Z lying on its side) 
stands for Tsar Judeiski, ‘‘ King of the 
Jews.” If this is not right, I can perhaps 
help L. L. K., if he will send me a copy of the 
letters on a post-card. 

FrepD. G. ACKERLEY. 

Grindleton Vicarage, Clitheroe. 


I would suggest to L. L. K. that the 
Russian initials TsC (the Ts forming one 
letter in the Russian) and HC, that is TsS 
and NS, may stand for Tsarstvo Nebesnoe, 








the heavenly kingdom, or the kingdom of 
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heaven, tsarstvo signifying kingdom. There 

is little or no difference between the Russian 

and the Church Slavonic form of the letter 

tse. There is no letter s in either language 

in the equivalents to our Nazarene and 

Nazareth. H. RAYMENT. 
Sidcup, Kent. 


‘* CANABULL BLUE SILKE ” (11 S. i. 488).— 
Might I suggest that the first word may be 
@ misreading or mistranscript of “‘ Changa- 
bull” =changeable ? That which is now 
called ‘shot silk * was in olden time known 
as ‘‘ changeable silk,” and is not infrequently 
mentioned. 

George Meriton in his ‘ Nomenclator 
Clericalis,* 1685, 8vo, gives a fairly long 
list of fabrics, and for the silks mentions 
“* Silk, Sleave Silk, Changeable Silk, Flowred 
Silk, Strip’d Silk, Silk Crape, Say, or thin Silk, 
Damask Silk.” 

The ‘Law-Latin Dictionary,’ 1718, 8vo, 
also mentions ‘‘A Garment of Changeable 
Sik.” JoHN HopecKIN. 


By this phrase would not canopy-blue 
silk be intended, that is, canopy-of-heaven 
blue? ‘“‘Canopy”™ occurs amongst old 
writers as @ synonym for the overhanging 
firmament, as appears from several passages 
in the ‘N.E.D.,’ s.v. The word is also met 
with in the forms “canape,” ‘‘ canaby,” 
‘*cannabie,” &e. 

J. HotpEN MacMicwakEt. 


Court Leet: Manor Court (10 S. vii. 
327, 377; viii. 16, 93, 334, 413).—Under 
this head it may be worthy of record that 
The Hampstead and Highgate Express of 
11 June contains an interesting account of 
the proceedings in connexion with the 
*‘Summer General Court Baron and Court 
Leet ” of the manor of Hampstead. After 
the usual quaint ceremonies had _ been 
enacted, the company adjourned to famous 
“* Jack Straw’s Castle * for luncheon. Toasts, 
with speeches, followed, the chairman tracing 
the history of the ancient manor from the 
days of its charter—a very instructive survey 
of a notable suburb. Crecit CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


Str ANTHONY AND ANTHONY STANDEN 
(11 S. i. 388, 469)—An Anthony Standen 
who had been in the service of Philip II. 
is mentioned at p. 146 of the ‘‘ Historia del 
Saqueo de Cadiz por los Ingleses en 1596, 
escrita por Fr. Pedro de Abreu, religioso 
del Orden de S. Francisco,” a contemporary 
account, but not published until 1866 at 


Cadiz (Taylorian Library, Oxford), 





Before the negotiations with the English 
commanders began, 

‘“Mas antes que estas cosas se tratasen ni 
concluyesen con el General, siendo convidado 
Mateo Marquez Gaitan del coronel padrastro del 
Conde [i.e., Sir Christopher Blount, stepfather to 
the Earl of Essex] y con ellos Antonio Estandec 
[Standen], el cual habia servido 4 S.M. en estos 
reinos, y el Conde de Sigues [Essex] y otros dos 
coroneles....”” 

In ‘ Acts of the Privy Council of England, 
1596-7," p. 368, is a letter to Richarde 
Hickman (for payment of a private debt) :— 

‘* Whereas you were to paie a certaine somme of 
money to Sir Anthony Standen, knight, and 
should have given him assuraunce for the same, 
which you have not performed by reason of his 
goinge in the voyage of Cales [Cadiz]....” 

These two references probably relate to 
the same person. A. D. JONEs. 

Oxford. 


MopERN NAMES DERIVED FROM LATINIZED 
Forms: GALFRID (11 S. i. 186, 338, 436, 
494).—The Kentish Gazette, 4 September, 
1804, announced the death, ‘‘ at her house 
on Richmond-green, Surry, in the 88th 
year of her age, [of] Mrs. Mann, widow of 
late Galfridus Mann, Esq.” 

R. J. FYNMORE. 


Yet another Galfrid, and a very early one, 
emerges from the dim past. Blomefield, 
the historian of Norfolk, records the fact 
that one Galfrid Kemp was living at Norwich 
in 1272; but though he elaborately explains 
the surname, he is silent as to the Christian 
one. 

The querist probably remembers Horace 
Walpole’s friends Galfridus Mann and his 
son Galfrid. Ne FE. 


AUTHOR OF QuoTaTION WantTED (ll S. 
i. 508).—The lines which Gamma asks about 
are from the exquisite poem ‘At Last,’ 
by that poet of the American people John 
Greenleaf Whittier. They were written 
in anticipation of the time when his feet 
should pass ‘‘to paths unknown.” All 
he seeks for is for his good and ill to be 
unreckoned, and that there may be found 
for him 

Some humble door among Thy many mansions, 
so that he may “find at last ” 

The life for which I long. 

Pickard in his life of Whittier (vol. ii. 
p- 690) states that 
**in sending to T. B. Aldrich the copy of the poem 
‘At Last’ for The Atlantic, Whittier writes: ‘As 
the expression of my deepest religious feeling it may 
not.be without interest, and it may help some 
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inquiring spirit. Apart from this, I think I have 
succeeded in giving it a form not unworthy of the 
theme.” 

Whittier died on the 7th of September, 
1892, at the early dawn of a lovely day. 
Pickard says :— 

‘““Under the overshadowing of Infinite Peace, 
which was sweetly felt by all present, his pure 
spirit passed upward to the never-ending day. His 
poem ‘At Last’ was recited in tearful voice by one 
of the little group of relatives at his bedside as the 
last moment of his life approached.” 

It is curious that W. J. Linton in his life 
of the poet should record his death as 
taking place on the 7th of December, and 
the public funeral on the 10th of the same 
month. JoHuN CoLuiIns FRANCIS. 

[Mr. J. Error Hopexin, Mr. T. C. McMicuHakt, 
aad the Rev. J. W1Licock also thanked for replies.] 


EpwarpD = JorwerTH: IorweRtTH VII. 
(11 S. i. 387, 490). — Mr. MayHew’s partial 
solution of the Iorwerth-Edward problem 
is very welcome. There is no phonetic 
reason why medieval Welshmen should not 
have said Edward. Edwart would perhaps 
have been slightly easier for them, and that 
form does appear in 1565, in the dedication of 
a Radnorshire parish church, ‘‘ yn Ref y 
Clawdd,” to St. Edward the King. The 
form Jorwert adduced by Mr. Kress from 
Aneurin Owen’s ‘ Ancient Laws * was doubt- 
less intended for Iorwerth. The oldest MS. 
of the laws of Hywel Dda, namely, ‘The 
Black Book of Chirk,*? was written c. A.D. 
1200. At that time Welsh orthography 
was undergoing great alteration, and the 
scribe of ‘The Black Book’ had particular 
difficulty with the dental aspirates. For 
instance, he wrote pet, pedh, and peht, 
as well as the true form peth: cf. Dr. 
J. G. Evans’s ‘ Report on MSS. in the Welsh 
Language,’ i. 359. 

_ With regard to Mr. MayHew’s solution, 
it is noteworthy that we are not instructed 
why Welshmen commence the name for 
Edward with the palatal spirant y. Mr. 
MayHEw has only accounted for the dis- 
placement of d by r. Now 

‘‘e before a vowel at the beginnin 

Eadweard, EHoforwic, was aheaaie oe od pied - 
the High-Dutchj. Thus we still say York; and 
Yedward is found in Shakespeare, and Karl is in 
Scotland sounded Yerl, like the Danish Jarl.”— 
E. A. Freeman, ‘Old English History for Children,’ 
1869, p. xvi. 

_ If Mr. MayHew could show that the theme 
éad- was sounded anywhere in the Welsh 
Marches as a rising diphthong (edd) like 
yer- or yar-, Welshmen would be acquitted 
thereby of the charge of haphazard substitu- 





tion. Since reading Mr. MayHew’s reply 
I have not the least doubt that Welshmen 
first heard Yaro-werd, or something very 
like that, and that they naturally equated 
that word with the nearest name to it in 
sound that they knew. That name hap- 
pened to be Gere-werth, *Ier-werth, Ior- 
werth, Ior-woerth, and Jor-werth again, in 
different periods of Welsh literature since 
the fourth century. The first audition by 
the Welsh of *Yaro-werd must have taken 
place a very long time ago, and I hope that 
Mr. MayHew will examine the chronology 
of the phonetic changes involved, and that 
he will give us the benefit of his erudition. 

He is, however, mistaken in supposing 
that Jorwerth could be a Welsh mode of 
representing a dialect form of the O.E. 
royal name LEadweard. As M. Garpoz 
said in his query, this Welsh name is @ very 
old one. It appears in Welsh history as 
early as the second quarter of the fifth 
century; whereas no early instance of 
Eadweard has come to light. 

The earliest appearance of any form of 
Iorwerth occurs in a thirteenth-century tract 
of three pages in the Cotton codex Vespasian 
A. XIV. (3), which is entitled ‘De Situ 
Brecheniauce.’ 

‘“*The Welsh forms and glosses in it show it to 
have been copied by some one who did not under- 
stand Welsh from an earlier MS. at least as old as 
the eleventh century.”—See Mr. Egerton Philli- 
more’s article in the Cymmrodor, 1886, vii. 105-6. 

The tract contains the oldest account 
we have of the Welsh prince Brachan of 
Brecheiniauc (c. 390-450), and it gives the 
names of Brachan’s sons, daughters, sons-in- 
law, and, in several cases, grandchildren. 
The tenth daughter is thus described : 
** Aranwen uxor Gereuerth regis de Powis ™ ; 
and these words are glossed “inde dicitur 
Ioruerthiaun.” In the ‘Cognacio Brychain,’ 
@ seventeenth-century copy in the Cotton 
MS. Domitian I. (13) of a thirteenth-century 
MS. (cf. Phillimore, u.s., p. 106), we get 
**(10) Arganwen apud Powys.” The ‘Cog- 
nacio Brychani’ agrees in many things with 
the ‘ De Situ Brecheniauc,’ but unfortunately 
it does not yield the name of Arganwen’s 
husband. The form ‘‘ Géréwérth ” may be 
relied on, however. I read the manuscript 
when preparing an analysis of the Brychan 
documents for my ‘Indexes to Old-Welsh 
Genealogies,” published in Stokes and 
Meyer’s Archiv fiir celtische Lexicographie, 
i. 522-33, and the documents have since 
been edited and annotated by the Rev. A. W. 
Wade-Evans; see the Cymmrodor, 1906, 
pp. 18-50. The letter g in Gereuerth and 
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Arganwen is the forerunner of the palatal 
spirant which disappeared eventually from 
between vowels, and became J initially. 
Compare the words argant, among the 
eighth-century glosses in the Codex Oxonien- 
sis Prior; scamnhegint, in the eighth- or 
ninth-century Juvencus codex; and the 
alternative spellings Conhage, Conhae, in two 
eighth-century charters in the ‘ Liber 
Landavensis.” Ar-gant=ar-yant, now ariant; 
scamnhegint = ysgafneynt. 

Gereuerth was son of Tegonwy map 
Léon (M.S. teon) map Gwineu, and as he 
married a daughter of Brachan, his floruit 
may be dated provisionally 445-80. Other 
and later instances of this name may be found 
in my Indexes, u.s., vols. i., ii., iii., Nos. 502, 
503, 1082, 1083, 1084. The prototheme of 
Gereuerth is clearly dissyllabic. Consequently, 
on the one hand it cannot equate Jér, as 
M. Garpoz suggests; on the other, some 
examination of the prototheme of Edward is 
called for. It is not easy to account for 
the change from d to r in Earwaker if the 
first element was @ monosyllable. Now 
Edbald of Kent, who is called Zodbald by 
Bede (‘H. E.,’ II. ix.), is referred to as 
Audu-baldus in Pope Boniface’s letter to 
Edwin of Northumbria. This recalls the 
forms Audo-vacrius and Odo-acer, the second 
of which was adduced so aptly by Mr. 
MAYHEW in order to explain the English 
Earwaker. Eadwacer appears twice in 
Searle’s ‘Onomasticon Anglo-Saxonicum,’ 
p- 189, and both instances are assigned to the 
eleventh century. Mr. Searle also gives 
Eadu, uncompounded, from the Durham 
‘Liber Vite,’ as the name of a queen and 
abbess. The prototheme of Edward has 
been monosyllabic, in composition, for 
1,300 years ; but the forms Eadu and Audu- 
warrant the assumption that it was origin- 
ally a dissyllable in composition in O.E. To 
this may be added the fact that the root 
occurs twice in the ninth-century ‘ Win- 
chester Chronicle* as eap-, ead-; see 
annals 827, 828. Now a form edpu-weard 
(with the rising diphthong) might become 
yaru-werd. But that is not Gereuerth. 

Gere- in Gere-uerth receives no elucida- 
tion from Brythonic sources. Among Welsh 
names it is unique. For illustration of both 
themes we must turn to Old English, and 
particularly to Mercian. The elements occur 
as follows: 1, Gearu-red; 2, Jaru-man ; 
3, Gearo-man; 4, Geara-god; 5, Teru- 
man ; 6, Ciol-uerth. Of these, 1 is from the 
Durham ‘ Liber Vitze*?; 2 and 5 are Latin 
forms of the name of 3, Gearoman, Bishop 
of the Mercians in 662; 4 is the name of 





a tenant in 1055; and 6 is the name of a 
Mercian duz in 811; vide Searle’s ‘ Onomas- 
ticon’? for more exact references. In face 
of these illustrations I judge that Gereuerth 
or Iorwerth, King of Powys Iorwerthiaun 
in the middle of the fifth century, was of 
Germanic descent. 

It is a curious coincidence that the name 
Earwaker should come to us from Cheshire, 
which was once a part of Powysland, and 
may even have comprised the kingdom of 
Torwerthiaun. ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


Owing to the miscarriage of a proof, there 
are two or three corrections needed in Welsh 
words in my reply at the second reference. 
L. 10, for ‘‘Ienan” read Jeuan; 1. 14, for 
‘““amner” read amser; and in 1. 18 
‘*eywyeld ” should be cywydd. H. I. B. 


‘JoNATHAN SHarpP?’ (11 S. i. 466).—As 
far aslam aware, the identity of the author 
has never been disclosed. The title-page 
reads ‘‘ Jonathan Sharp ; or, The Adventures 
of a Kentuckian. Written by himself.” 
Allibone accepts this indication of author- 
ship, and enters the book as the production 
of ‘Sharp, Jonathan.” The evidence in 
favour of Sharp being the author is ex- 
tremely slight. The book is classed among 
novels in the ‘Index to the London Cata- 
logue of Books.’ The New Monthly Magazine, 
quoted by Allibone, says of it: ‘‘ His 
{Sharp’s] narrative is worthy of Defoe.” 
It is not mentioned in Halkett and Laing’s 
‘Dictionary. As a copy of the work is 
contained in the Edinburgh Advocates’ 
Library, and must have been known to 
the compilers of the ‘Dictionary,’ their 
omission to enter it as anonymous or 
pseudonymous may perhaps be understood 
as acquiescence in Allibone’s view of its 
authorship. W. Scorr. 


GrorGE Knapp, M.P.: Knapp Famity 
(11 S. i. 389)—I have been forwarded 
the following reply by a correspondent :— 

““ George Knapp was the eldest son of George 
Knapp of Abingdon, gent., by Katharine, 
daughter of Joseph Tyrrell of Kidlington, Oxon. 
He was born 29 January, and baptized 21 Febru- 
ary, 1753/4, at St. Helen’s, Abingdon. He was 
Governor of Christ’s Hospital, Abingdon, 1776- 
1784 ; Chamberlain 1790 ; Principal Burgess 1791; 
Mayor 1792, 1797, 1799, and 1807. His monu- 
ment in St. Helen’s says that his ‘ liberality of 
mind and benevolence of heart endeared him to 
all who knew him. He was elected by his fellow- 
townsmen to represent them in Parliament May 4, 
1807. This important and honourable trust, 
during the short time he was permitted by 
Providence to devote his services to them, he 
executed with the strictest integrity. He d. 
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Nov. 12, 1809, aged 56, and his remains were 
deposited in the family vault at Chilton.’ The 
slab has the arms and crest as borne by this 
family, viz. (Or,) 3 helmets in chief, and a lion 
passant in base (sa.). Crest, an arm embowed 
in armour (ppr., garnished or), the hand grasping 
by the blade a broken sword (ar., hilt and pommel 
or) with a branch of laurel (vert). He is buried at 
Chilton, Berks, under an altar-tomb to the south 
of the chancel, and there is also an inscription 
on a mural slab inside. 

** Perhaps I may be permitted to add that, 
being engaged on a Knapp family history, I shall 
be glad to hear from any one interested in the 
family or any individual of the name. O. G. 
Knapp, Hillside, Maidenhead.” 


R. J. FYNMORE. 


There is little to be said about this gentle- 
man. He was a banker in Abingdon. In 
1807 he ousted Sir Theophilus Metcalfe 
from the Parliamentary representation of 
the burgh, thus breaking a tie which had 
lasted from 1790. He did not long enjoy 
his success. In 1809 he died, and was 
succeeded by Sir George Bowyer. 

W. 8S. S. 


Another George Knapp was born ’é Feb- 
ruary, 1772, at Haberdashers’ Hall, London, 
and baptized the next day at St. Michael’s, 
Wood Street. He died at Warlingham, 
Surrey, 28 February, 1809, and was buried 
in that churchyard. This George Knapp 
was seventh child and fourth son of Jerome 
Knapp, citizen and Haberdasher of London, 
and of Chilton, Berkshire (Gentleman’s 
Magazine, May, 1754, and June, 1792). 

Several other members of the Knapp 
family are mentioned in the ‘ Miscellaneous 
Writings* of 8S. Grimaldi, F.S.A., 1881, 
Part III. p. 319. D. J. 


THE Wor Waters OF LANGTON (11 S. i. 
468).—Possibly that part of the Swale 
river which flowed (in 1822) past the few 
houses constituting the parish of Langton- 
upon-Swale was so called because they were 
situated so near the brink of the river that 
they were frequently in danger of being 
swept away (see Langdale’s ‘Topog. Dict. 
of Yorks’). J. Hotpen MacMIcHaeEt. 


NELson’s BIRTHPLACE (11 S. i. 483).— 
Some years since I was told, on what seemed 
respectable authority, but which I have 
no permission to name, that the traditional 
story in the parish of Burnham Thorpe was 
that on Michaelmas Day, 1758, the rector’s 
wife was visiting her poor, when she was un- 
expectedly taken with the labour pains, and 
that the child was actually born in a very 
humble cottage at some distance from the 











There is nothing impossible or 
improbable in the story, which may be 


Rectory. 


true; but, on the other hand, there is no 
evidence that it is true, and I, for one, should 
be very sorry, on the strength of it, to contra- 
dict the received story that Horatio Nelson 
was, in regular course, born in his mother’s 
home. 

Y. T.’s story seems very much of the same 
kind, except that it professes to be drawn, 
in a succession of hearsays after long inter- 
vals, from people who could not possibly 
know anything about it. The story may be 
true; I do not say it is not; but I do 
refuse to receive it without satisfactory 
evidence. This, at present, stands thus: 
Y. T. heard it from Mrs. Girdlestone, who 
heard it f:om her sister, who heard it from 
Aunt Susie, who seems, as far as Y. T.’s 
story allows of identification, to have been 
either Aunt Ann (Bolton), born in 1781, or— 
and perhaps more probably—Grandmamma 
(Susannah) Bolton, born in 1755, and there- 
fore three years old at the time. The story 
is interesting, but it rests on no satisfactory 
evidence. J. K. LavGHTon. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY BroGrapHy (11 S. 
i. 349).—There is reason to fear that no 
small history of English literature, dealing 
with such minor writers as those named in 
the query, can now be procured. The best 
means of obtaining information about them 
will probably be to consult some old bio- 
graphical dictionary of convenient size. 
Such a work is Dr. John Watkins’s ‘ Uni- 
versal Biographical Dictionary,’ published in 
1800. In the third edition of 1807 sketches 
of all the persons named in the query 
are given. The dictionary has the further 
advantage of referring its readers to the 
sources whence its information was derived. 
Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes’ in 9 vols., 
and ‘Illustrations of Literary History’ in 
8 vols., provide a mine of information, 
and supply (in the words of Lord John 
Russell) ‘‘ the best-furnished warehouse for 
all that relates to the literary history of 
the period.” W. Scorr. 


ELEPHANT AND CASTLE IN HERALDRY 
(11 S. i. 508).—Few early examples of the 
elephant omit the castle. The elephant and 
castle are seen in the arms of Dumbarton 
and the crest of Corbet, and form the sign of 
a well-known tavern in South London. The 
elephant, a symbol of priestly chastity, is 
noticed in the ‘Physiologus’ and_ the 
ancient Bestiaries. The elephant and how- 
dah figure in the first book of Maccabees, 
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chap. vi. ; and howdahs occur on misericords 
in Beverley Minster (also on a stall), Beverley 
St. Mary’s, Gloucester Cathedral, on a 
misericord formerly in St. Katherine’s by the 
Tower, St. George’s Chapel, Windsor and 
Manchester Cathedral. A. R. BayLey. 


The elephant and castle occur in the carv- 
ing of the ancient stalls of the chapel of the 
Royal Hospital of St. Katherine, removed 
from St. Katherine by the Tower to Regent’s 
Park in 1825. St. Katherine’s by the Tower 
was founded in 1148 by Matilda, wife of 
King Stephen; augmented in 1273 by 
Eleanor, widow of Henry III.; and re- 
founded by Edward III. Whether or not 
any date be assignable to the stalls and 
their carving I cannot say; but if a date 
can be assigned, the elephant and castle 
charge could no doubt be identified with 
one of the above queens, or with one of the 
distinguished persons buried in the chapel. 
I think there are drawings of the carving in 
the Archer Collection (Print Dept. B. Mus.). 

J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


ABRAHAM Far ey (11 S. i. 468).—May not 
the Abraham Farley admitted to West- 
minster School in 1720 have been the Abra- 
ham Farley, F.R.S., to whom was entrusted 
the publication of the ‘Domesday Book ’ 
about 1773 ? He is described by Timperley 
as ‘‘ a gentleman of great record learning.... 
who had access to the ancient manuscripts 
for upwards of forty years.” His transcrip- 
tion of the ‘Domesday Book® was com- 
pleted in 1783, in 2 vols. folio, with types 
prepared from designs by Farley and cut 
by Jackson. W. S. S. 


‘Make” or ‘‘Mar” IN GOLDSMITH 
(11 S. i. 467).—If the context of Goldsmith’s 
couplet is examined, it will, I think, be seen 
that the substitution of ‘‘ mar ”’ for ‘‘ make ” 
would spoil the author’s meaning :— 

Til fares the land, to hast’ning ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay ; 

Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade ; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made: 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

When once destroy’d, can never be supply’d. 

‘The Deserted Village,’ ll. 51-6. 

Surely the sense of the last four lines is that 
it is of no importance whether princely 
and noble houses flourish or die out, because 
nobility can be created in the future as it has 
been created in the past, but when a 
peasantry has become extinct its place can 
never be supplied. 

Dr. KRrvEGER quotes lines (eg., “A 
breath revives him, or a breath o’erthrows ”’) 





where the predicates are contrasted, but the 
contrast between present and future (for 
‘‘can make them” is equivalent to a 
future) of the same verb is no mere colourless 
repetition, and can be plentifully illustrated. 
To take one poet only :— 
Hec seges ingratos tulit et feret omnibus annis. 
Hor. ‘ Epist.’ I. vii. 21. 
Sed improvisa leti 
Vis rapuit rapietque gentes. 
‘Odes,’ IL. xiii, 19-20. 
EpWaARD BENSLY. 


GENERAL WOLFE’S DEATH (10 S. xii. 308, 
357).—At the latter reference is a statement 
that ‘a private soldier” caught Wolfe as 
he fell. Does any one know the name of 
this ‘‘ private soldier” ? I find, in a Life of 
Thomas Campbell by his son, Alexander 
Campbell, both of them ministers of the 
Gospel, a statement that Archibald Campbell 
(1719-1807), father of Thomas aforesaid, 
was the man (‘private soldier”) who 
caught Wolfe as he fell. The Rev. T. 
Campbell was born in county Down, Ireland, 
1 February, 1763, and died in Bethany, 
West Virginia, 4 January, 1854. The Rev. 
Alexander Campbell was born in Ballymena, 
county Antrim, 12 September, 1788, and died 
at Bethany aforesaid 4 March, 1866, being 
founder of the college there. The Camp- 
bells, father and son, were men of the 
highest standing in America in their day, 
the son in particular being a great leader in 
the religious movement known as Disciples 
of Christ, beginning in 1809, and now 
numbering far more than one million com- 
municants. Alexander Campbell was on 
one occasion asked to address the U.S. 
House of Representatives, and did so in 
the old House. 

RICHARD WARREN BARKLEY. 

New York City. 


‘ MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE FRENCH ’: 
B. Rotca (11 S. i. 468).—Benjamin Rotch, 
the alleged author of ‘ Manners and Customs 
of the French,’ was a barrister-at-law. He 
married in 1828 Isabella Anne, eldest 
daughter of William Archer Judd, Esq., 
of Stamford, Lincolnshire. In 1832 he 
was chosen M.P. for Knaresborough. His 
election was petitioned against on the 
ground of his being an alien, but the petition 
does not appear to have been proceeded 
with. The following year he was made 
chairman of the bench of Middlesex magis- 
trates. He did not contest Knaresborough 
in 1835. A magistrate and deputy-lieu- 
tenant for Middlesex, he was for several 
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years chairman of the Quarter Sessions. 
His residence was at Lowlands, Harrow. 
He died in 1854. 

I have no note of Rotch being the author 
of ‘Manners and Customs of the French,’ 
but his career and evident ability together 
with Mr. Sotheran’s statement as to author- 
ship, seem on the whole to justify the 
attribution of the book to him. 

W. Scorrt. 

Stirling. 


“GoD SAVE THE PEOPLE!” (11 S. i. 
328, 392.)—In his letter of 2 January, 1776, 
quoted by Mr. Rossins, Sir Grey Cooper 
was mistaken in saying that the above 
words ended a Massachusetts “ proclama- 
tion for a fast,” as the proclamation in 
question was not for a fast, but for a thanks- 
giving. It was issued 4 November, 1775, 
and ‘A Proclamation for a Public Thanks- 
giving* was printed in The Boston Gazette 
of 13 November. On 12 June, 1775, the 
Continental Congress issued a proclamation 
for a fast day on 20 July. This was signed 
‘*By order of Congress, John Hancock, 
President.” In his ‘Fast and Thanks- 
giving Days of New England,’ 1895, Dr. 
W. De L. Love says :— 


“The thanksgivings in the autumn [of 1775] 
were not omitted even in this dark and distressing 
time, but the Continental Congress left the 
appointments to the several colonies. That of 
Massachusetts was signed by the members of the 
council, as were several thereafter, and ended with 
the words, ‘God save the People.’...... There came a 
time, however, when Thomas Hutchison [Governor 
of Massachusetts], got through making proclama- 
tions in Boston, and then the broadside was 
suddenly put into very democratic homespun. 
The earliest of this group was issued by the Pro- 
vincial Congress [of Massachusetts] for the thanks- 

iving, December 15, 1774, and was signed by ‘John 

ancock, President.’......What seemed to exercise 
the authors most was the proper substitute for the 
legend ‘God save the King.’ Before independence 
was declared, they wrote ‘God save the People.’ 
The proclamation which was issued upon that 
memorable day, July 4, 1776, had ‘God_ save 
America.’ The next had ‘God save the United 
States of America,’ which was usual thereafter, 
though we note also ‘God save the people,’ ‘God 
save the People of the United States,’ and ‘God 
save the American States.’ ”—Pp. 340, 439-40. 


ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S. 


GRIERSON, GRERESON, OR GREIR FAMILY 
11 S. i. 428, 496).—W. S. S. is wrong in his 
inference at the latter reference that Thomas 
Greer died about 1885. He died at the age 
of 68 on 20 September, 1905. 
ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 
Leamington. 





Sr. Austin’s GaTE (11 S. i. 408, 451).— 
Sufficient data are provided in Mr. Har- 
BEN’S reply to prove the identity of this 
place-name. John Bartlett’s other imprints 
still further assist. Even if the following 
do not refer to a single site, they are useful 
for our purpose :— 

“Gilt Cup, near St. Austine’s Gate.” 1641. 

“In St. Faith's Parish.” 1643-4. 

“Tn the new buildings on the south side of Paul’s, 
neer St. Austine’s Gate, at the sign of the Gilt 
Cup.” 1655. 

Vide H. R. Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Book- 
sellers and Printers,’ &c., p. 15. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


*GoociigE”: Cricket Srane (10 S. 
xii. 110, 194, 274).—This word exactly ex- 
presses the nature of the bowling if, as seems 
most probable, it is the Scandinavian gédgle 
(pronounced almost like ‘‘ googly ”), which 
means to trick or humbug. Possibly this 
word was introduced into cricket by some 
one of the many Englishmen who go to 
Norway to fish. It would be interesting to 
know if this is the case. 

GEORGE RANKING. 

Park Town Oxford. 


RuMBELOW (11 S. i. 224, 276, 475).—I 
came across two men bearing this surname 
in the Army, belonging to different corps, and 
in widely separated places. At the present 
time the composing-room of a London paper 
has a deputy-foreman of this name. 

CuHar.LeEs S. Burpon. 





Hotes on Books, Kr. 


By C. W. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 
Tus book of 240 pages represents the essay which 
won the Members’ Prize at Cambridge in 1908. 
As is the way of prize essays, it is not distinguished 
either for originality or brilliance, but it is a 
sound and careful summary of the subject, which 
should be of use to students. 

Beginning with the Middle Ages, the author 
comes down to Swinburne, Mr. Kipling, Mr. 
Blunt, Mr. Watson, and Mr. Owen Seaman, whose 
characteristics are fairly hit off in brief summaries. 
Some of the works mentioned, however, can 
hardly be regarded as political at all. That the 
survey is not perfect appears from the neglect of 
Bulwer Lytton’s ‘St. Stephen’s,’ an effective 
piece of 1860 which has left some famous phrases 
with us, and was a continuation of that ‘ New 
Timon’ which raised Tennyson’s ire. Lytton 
wielded Pope’s metre with considerable force, 
and an older generation than that to which Mr. 
Previté-Orton belongs did not disdain to recall his 
descriptions of famous men from John Hampden 
to O’Connell. In later days we have had no 
sustained or considerable effort in the heroic 


Political Satire in English Poetry. 
Previté-Orton. 
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couplet, though there is plenty of material for 
satire. The superabundance of jeremiads in 
prose, or worse than prose, on politics would 
certainly be relieved by an occasional comment 
in verse. In earlier days Mr. Kipling’s onslaught 
on Irish moonlighters was fierce enough, but at 
present he seems to prefer to support the Empire 
by rather obscure parables. 


To The Cornhill for July Mrs. Margaret L. 
Woods contributes the third of her ‘ Pastels 
under the Southern Cross,’ which is a vivid view 
of South Africa and the half-seen impressions left 
by a railway journey. Incidentally she calls 
a Rhodesian express the ‘‘ most comfortable 
express in the world.’”? Mr. W. H. Hudson tells in 
* Cardinal ’ the story of the first and last caged bird 
he possessed. It is a poignant little sketch done 
in his usual excellent style. Dr. W. H. D. 
Rouse in ‘ Humanistic Education not without 
Latin’ replies to a paper by Mr. A. C. Benson, 
and refers to the success which has attended his 
methods of teaching at the Perse School. Dr. 
Rouse’s results are, we believe, remarkable, and 
deserve to be widely known. In ‘’Neath Bluer 
Skies’ the Dean of Perth, Western Australia, 
writes of the past and present of the colony in 
homely and effective style. Mr. C. Holmes 
Cautley’s collections gathered from ‘ Old Folk 
who knew the Brontés’ do not amount to much, 
but give us a suggestive glimpse here and there. 
The short stories in The Cornhill are generally 
good reading, and ‘ At Wessel’s Farm,’ by Mrs. All- 
husen, is a striking little picture of the Boer War. 
Mr. John Barnett in ‘ Benbow and his Last Fight ’ 
shows up well the vigour of an old sea-dog. A 
well-varied number is completed by the beginning 
of a story by Mr. Eden Phillpotts, ‘The Flint 
Heart.’ Mr. Phillpotts has the courage to begin on 
Dartmoor in the New Stone Age. 


AMONG several political articles in The Fort- 
nightly we content ourselves with mentioning Mr. 
Garvin’s ‘ Imperial and Foreign Affairs: a Re- 
view of Events; for this writer has a force which is 
uncommon to-day, and, whatever may be thought 
of his opinions, always puts his case well. We 
learn that Mr. Roosevelt has taken up his journal- 
istic work on the American Outlook, and will not 
open his mouth on politics for two months. This 
is a relief for which some people will be glad. A 
valuable and singularly outspoken. article is that 
on ‘ The Reading Public’ by ‘‘ An Ex-Librarian.” 
It expresses the thoughts of a good many people, 
we feel sure, who merely grumble at a state of 
affairs they feel powerless to alter. Publishers, 
booksellers, and libraries alike are accused of 
commercialism and ignorance. The various 
sections which make up the ‘reading public” 
are analyzed, and the sort of books they want. 
Librarians, timorous and distrustful of critical 
views, are said to have made an egregious mis- 
take over Mr. Galsworthy’s book, ‘A Man of 
Property.’ Though the writer’s views and state- 
ments seem to us somewhat exaggerated, there is 
everything to be said for the general truth and 
soundness of his conclusions, and we thank him 
heartily for speaking out. Experts are wanted 
in this, as in other lines, to give their views: 
people with taste and knowledge behind them, 
not the soi-disant critics for whom the call of 
commerce is the chief standard, and who pose as 
authorities. Mr. Yoshio Markino contributes, 





in charmingly imperfect English, ‘ Some Thoughts 
on Old Japanese Art,’ and we hope he will give us 
some day the book he meditates on the subject. 
Meanwhile his stories of Oriental artists of old days 
are fascinating. In ‘The Wits’ Mr. Norman 
Pearson has a good subject. Dealing with the 
‘* illuminati,” at once fashionable and literary, of 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, he takes 
some celebrated examples, such as Selwyn, 
Dodington, and Horace Walpole. We do not 
think Selwyn is so poor a jester as he makes out, 
and remark that a student of the period will find 
many of the jests quoted stale. The Latin quip by 
Burke has been familiar for many years in Bos- 
well’s ‘Johnson.’ Mr. Pearson’s dicta do not 
exactly impress us as those of a real master of the 
period. Mrs. Shorter has an agreeable little poem 
‘In the Carlyle House, Chelsea.’ Of the other 
articles the pleasantest is entitled ‘ Paris: King 
Edward VII. and Henri Quatre,‘ by Mr. John F- 
Macdonald, who shows clearly the affectionate way 
in which the late King was regarded in that city. 
To the people of Paris he was worthy to be com- 
pared with that great figure of tradition who 
was Queen Elizabeth’s contemporary on the 
French throne. 


In The Nineteenth Century the editor’s name 
now appears as W. Wray Skilbeck. Monsignor 
Moyes opens with an article on ‘The Royal 
Declaration ’ in which he explains the position of 
the Roman Catholics. There are two or three 
political articles, but the number, as a whole, 
takes a wider range of subject than some of its 
predecessors, which we regard as an improvement. 
Prince Kropotkin has an important article on 
*‘ The Direct Action of Environment on Plants,’ in 
which, fortified by the recent experiments of 
botanists, he is inclined to believe. Some of these 
experiments are very striking in their results, and 
should go some way to establish a tendency which 
has been largely denied on the ground of precon- 
ceived theory. Such, atleast, is the present writer’s 
view. Mr. R. B. Townshend deals in an interest- 
ing way with ‘ Shooting from the Saddle,’ in the 
Boer war especially, and gives some reminiscences 
of things he saw done in his earlier days of 
ranching. ‘Towards Educational Peace,’ by 
Mr. D. C. Lathbury, exhibits the well-known pre- 
possessions of the writer. Mr. Edward McCurdy 
in ‘ Leonardo da Vinci and the Science of Flight ’ 
shows once again his knowledge of all that con- 
cerns the great artist. Two articles on the 
registration of nurses and the Colonial supply of 
them follow. Mr. E. D. Rendall has a well- 
written ‘Plea for the Introduction of Music 
among the Upper Classes.’ The democracy are 
better served in this way, he points out, than 
schools of a more expensive kind, where music is 
an off-subject, apt to give way to other studies or 
games. In ‘Quare Things’ Maude Godley supplies 
a glimpse of Irish Banshees and the like. The 
article pleases us, but is too short to be satis- 
factory. Sir W. F. Miéville has gathered much of 
interest in his ‘ Side-lights on the Story of the 
Suez Canal,’ the success of which was, it appears, 
promoted by two or three odd causes—one, the 
ability of Lesseps as a horseman; another, the 
early help he gave to a distant cousin who rose 
to be the Empress Eugénie. The circumstances 
of the sale of the Khedive’s shares to this country 
are pretty well known, but the story is dramatic, 
and distinctly well told here. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—JULY. 


Messrs. S, DRAYTON & Sons’ Exeter Catalogue 
215 contains the new volumes of ‘ The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica’ issued by The Times, 11 vols., 
4to, original green cloth, 51. 5s. The Naval 
Chronicle, 40 vols., half-leather, with 517 plates 
(should be 524), wanting 7 engraved title-pages, 
edges entirely uncut, 1799-1818, is 10/7. 10s. Under 
Dickens is the first edition of ‘Hard Times,’ 
1854, 12s. 6d. Strickland’s ‘ Lives of the Queens 
of England,’ 8 vols., cloth, 1851, is priced at 
4l. 4s. There is an excellent copy of the rare 
first edition of Matthew Arnold’s ‘ The Strayed 
Reveller,’ original cloth, B. Fellowes, 1849, 41. 4s. ; 
and a set of the Exeter Diocesan Architectural 
Society, 11 vols., 4to, parts as published, 1843-92, 
31. 10s. (cost a subscriber about 30/.). There are 
some old children’s books, and works under Oxford, 
Scotland, &c. 


Mr. Francis Edwards reminds us by the date 
on his Catalogue 304, as we read it by our fireside, 
that it is Midsummer. It contains books in all 
classes of literature—Biblical archeology, biblio- 
graphy, books about books, Court memoirs, and 
folk-lore. Trials include those of Thistlewood, 
Eugene Aram, Sacheverell, Sir Francis Burdett, 
Hone, and Palmer. There is a set of Hansard 
to 1905, 609 vols., binding almost new, 2201. ; 
and a complete set of the Oxford Historical 
Society, 48 vols., 111. The general portion con- 
tains the first edition of Jerrold’s ‘ Men of Charac- 
ter,’ 3 vols., full calf by Bedford, 31. 15s. ; Jesse’s 
Historical Works, 30 vols., cloth, 1901, 87. 10s. ; 
Lingard’s ‘ England,’ 10 vols., half-calf, 4/. 4s. ; 
first edition of Lytton’s ‘ Eugene Aram,’ 2l.; 
a set of Whyte-Melville, 24 vols., 61. 6s.; Nash’s 
* Mansions,’ 5 vols., imperial 4to, text in folio, half- 
morocco, 181. 18s. ; ‘‘ Sacred Books of the East,” 
49 vols., 201. ; Caldicott’s ‘ Silver Plate,’ 11. 10s. ; 
the Library Edition of Thackeray, 26 vols., 
1883, 91., or in half-morocco, 15l.; and a set of 
Valpy’s Classics, 160 vols., full russia, 40I. 


Mr. Edwards is indefatigable in his issue of 
Catalogues, for hardly had we written the above 
before another reached us from him. This is 
devoted to Naval and Military Literature, and 
should be possessed by all interested in those 
subjects. We find old Army Lists; works 
relating to Napoleon, Marlborough, Wellington, 
and the Crimean War, and costumes of the 
Indian Army, the Home forces, and the French 
army. There are pamphlets on military organiza- 
tion and many coloured plates. The extremely 
rare work of Marcuard, 1825, is 251. The Naval 
portion contains among coloured plates the 
action between the Endymion and the President 
on the 15th of January, 1815, 141. There are 
four lithographs from paintings by Schetky of the 
action between the Shannon and the Chesapeake 
on the Ist of June, 1813, 121. 


There is one work of more general interest. 
Under Versailles is a magnificent copy of the 
Edition de Luxe of Gavard’s ‘ Galeries historiques 
de Versailles,’ specially printed on large paper, 
with the series of 1,422 steel engravings on 
China paper, and the Arms of the Crusaders 
illuminated in gold, silver, and colours, 18 vols., 
red morocco extra, with the initials of Louis 
Philippe, 1201. 





Messrs. Maggs Brothers’ Catalogue 257, Part I., 
is devoted to works in English before 1800. - The 
first edition of Abbot’s ‘ Devout Rhapsodies,’ 
1647, is 41. 4s.; and that of Addison’s ‘ Cam- 
paign,’ Tonson, 1705, 61. 18s. Under Bacon is 
the sixth edition of the ‘ Essays,’ 12mo, full 
levant extra, 1613, a fine copy, 26/1. A memoran- 
dum by the Duchess of Marlborough in Vol. I. of 
her copy of Beaumont and Fletcher states that the 
set was given to her by Mr. Tonson the publisher, 
7 vols., full calf by Riviere, 111. lls. There 
are many Bibles and Prayer Books and a unique 
copy (privately printed, entirely on vellum, at 
Milan by Pogliani in 1873) of the canonical 
histories and apocryphal legends relating to the 
New Testament, represented in drawings witha 
Latin text, small folio, original half-morocco, 301. 
Fry’s facsimile of Tyndale’s New Testament, full 
morocco by Riviére, 1862, is 71. 7s. There are 
some magnificent bindings, including a very early 
specimen of Henry VIII. binding, Erasmus’s 
‘ Enchiridion,’ 1524, 341. There is much of 
interest under Charles I., Cromwell, and the 
Civil War, including many valuable collections of 
pamphlets. Under Cowley is the first collected 
edition, folio, fine copy in the original calf, 1656, 
101. 10s. Under Cowper are an uncut copy of 
Homer, 2 vols., 4to, original boards, 1791, 61. 6s. ; 
and the first edition of the ‘ Olmey Hymns.’ There 
is a magnificent copy of the first issue of ‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe,’ with ‘The Farther Adventures,’ 
2 vols., original calf bindings, 1719, 2501. Among 
early dictionaries is Cotgrave. Items under Gay 
include the first edition of the ‘ Fables,’ 2 vols. 
bound in 1, 4to, full levant by Riviére, 1727-38, 
221. 11s. Under Goldsmith is ‘The Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ a fine tall copy of the first edition, 
2 vols., 12mo, levant by Riviére, 1766, 1101. Under 
Milton is the rare first collected edition of his 
poems, 1645, 12mo, levant by Riviére, 1851. ; and 
under Sir Thomas More is the first edition of his 
Works including the ‘ Youthful Poems,’ 1557, 
28l. 10s. Among works on the Quakers is ‘A 
Battle Door for Teachers,’ folio, original calf, 
1660, 181. 18s. A tall copy in fine condition of the 
First Folio Shakespeare (genuine throughout 
except that the title with verses opposite, two 
preliminary leaves, and the final leaf are in 
facsimile, and the blank margins of one or two 
others have been repaired), full levant, is priced 
9001. There is also one of the tallest copies 
of the Second Folio, 2101., and Halliwell’s edition 
of Shakespeare’s Works (No. 83, of 150 copies), 
16 vols., large folio, 1853-65, 80I. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 

EpIToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

A. Brrp.—We do not answer questions as to the 
value of old books or engravings. ; 





